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Letter from the Editor: 
Brothers and Sisters! 


These last few weeks have surpassed my expectations. I’m grateful to be serving 
you all as apart of this Right2Vote Movmeent. Since that grassroots organizers 
have been pusing for felony renfranshisment at different levels in their respected 
states, now national coversations are beginning take place as apart of the pres- 
idential campat n. We are excited to see the way that Right2Vote has been able 
to evolve from the minds of our incarcerated leaders, Jailhouse Lawyers S eak, to 
a primary topic of discussion in the 2020 elections! Nothing ts ioe. 


This past month J was able to goon the second Right2Vote tour. In this news- 
letter you'll find coverage from my time spent in New Jersey with New Jersey 

Institute for Social Justice Organizers and in Massachusetts with Emancipa- 

tion Initiative Organizers in Boston. A big shout out to Henal and Rachel for 
making me feel welcome in their states this past month! 


Following that weekend J was able to go to the Black Alliance for Peace Confer- 
ence in Washington D.C. to hear Te revolitionary leaders like the ‘Missisippi 
Workers’ Center ‘for Human Rights leader Jaribu Hill and Black Agenda Re- 
port writer Glenn Ford. 1 also kad the incredible privillage 0 speaking alongside 
Farn Our Vote coordinator Aaron Greene to students at Howard University 
about the Right2Vote Campaign. Can you all believe we are still only in the 
first quarter of the year? This is 
our time to change the way that 
our government operates in this 
country as it relates to citizens’ 
voting rights. It begins with edu- 
cating the masses, while giving 
legislators the opportunity to 
ae the racist, classist laws that} 
exist. For some states the legislative 
climate is not prepared ‘for these 
changes, making the Right2 Vote 
Campaign a multi-year effort. As 
we inform, persist and resist ona 
nationwide scale, we will move for- 
ward, faster, together. 


yl 





In Solidarity, 
Amant Sawari 
@Sawarimt 
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These are the NATIONAL DEMANDS of the men and women in federal, im- 
migration and state prisons: 


1.lmmediate improvements to the conditions of prisons and prison policies that rec- 
ognize the humanity of imprisoned men and women. 


2.An immediate end to prison slavery. All persons imprisoned in any place of deten- 
tion under United States jurisdiction must be paid the prevailing wage in their state 
or territory for their labor. 


3.Rescission of the Prison Litigation Reform Act, allowing imprisoned humans a 
proper channel to address grievances and violations of their rights. 


4.Rescission of the Truth in Sentencing Act and the Sentencing Reform Act so that 
imprisoned humans have a possibility of rehabilitation and parole. No human shall 
be sentenced to death by incarceration or serve any sentence without the possibil- 
ity of parole. 


5.An immediate end to the racial overcharging, over-sentencing and parole denials 
of Black and brown humans. Black humans shall no longer be denied parole be- 
cause the victim of the crime was white, which is a particular problem in Southern 
states. 


6.An immediate end to racist gang enhancement laws targeting Black and Brown 
humans. 


7.No denial of access to rehabilitation programs for imprisoned humans at their 
place of detention because of their label as a violent offender. 


8.State prisons must be funded specifically to offer more rehabilitation services. 
9.Reinstatement of Pell grant eligibility to prisoners in all US states and territories 


10.Recognition of voting rights for all confined citizens serving prison sentences, 
pretrial detainees and so-called “ex-felons.” Their votes must be counted. Rep- 
resentation is demanded. All voices count! 


ACTIVE RIGHT2ZVOTE LEGISLATION 


WA: SB 5076 & SB 5207 
CA: ACA 6 

NM: HB 57 

MO: HB 508 

LA: HB 265 

KY: SB 238 

SC: H 4048 

NY: S1931 & A4987 
MA: SD25 & SD26 

NJ: A3456 & S2100 

IL: HB 2541 & SB2090 
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Students Lead the Move- 
ment to Restore Prisoners 
Voting Rights on the East 
Coast 


by Amani Sawari April 4, 2019 | www.sawarimi.org 





THIER 


Fetters 
* 
“T: 


Attendees at MASS Power Kickoff event at the Union Capitol Building in Boston, MA 


Currently the only two states in which incarcerated individuals have the right to vote. 
In Maine and Vermont incarcerated individuals never lost their voting rights. These 
two states also have the whitest prison populations and with the realization that pol- 
icles never came to strip the rights of incarcerated citizens in the north-most region 
of the east cost, the argument that prisoners lose their voting rights as a form of 
punishment for their ‘breaking social contract’ is false looking at our reality. It’s also 
worth noting that incarcerated citizens’ loss of voting rights wasn’t a standard prac- 
tice in the United States. Many states did not start stripping away prisoners voting 
rights until 20 years ago during the drug war’s rapid increase of the number of 
people of color in prison. 


Liberal Arts Students Perform Conversation About the American Race Machine 
During my visit in New Jersey | was surprised when | got to Nash Theatre at Raritan 
Vally Community College (RVCC) to find that students took the lead in organizing 
And Justice For All, an evening of art and conversation on social justice and equal- 
ity. This fundraiser supported the work of the New Jersey Institute for Social Justice 
(NJISJ), the leading organization behind A3456 and S2100 to restore the voting 
rights of individuals, not only while they’re on parole, but also during their time in 
prison. When | read the flyer that promoted the event as a “conversation” | expected 
a panel discussion where 
panelists sit at a shared table 
in guided discussion while 
addressing audience ques- 
tions, but this social justice 
conversation was like nothing 
I'd ever been too. 


Stage skit on the history of 
felony disentfranchisment by 
the Meta Theatre Company 
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Ryan Haygood, president and CEO of the NJISJU began the program sharing the 
devastating wealth gap that exists between white and black families in New Jersey. 
With whites earning an average of over $300,000 and blacks earning just less than 
$10,000. New Jersey’s wealth income gap is an outrageous representation of what 
is happening all across the country. An indisputable large contributing factor to this 
is the number of potential household earners from Black families that are locked up 
in prison where inmates are often exploited for their labor. Had the jobs that pris- 
oners are forced to work in prisons for pennies an hour, been offered in their com- 
munities at the prevailing wage, many would have never ended up behind bars and 
many families would not have been broken. 


Currently in New Jersey individuals voting rights are not restored until after finishing 
their parole. Voting rights are a critical aspect to citizenship that allows citizens 
within a democracy to participate in the legislative processes that govern their lives. 
Incarcerated members of our democracy are completely barred from that process 
and RVCC students argued in performance that this was by design. They creatively 
used this event as an opportunity to explain the process of disenfranchising Blacks 
in the United States and the effects that it continues to have on African American 
communities today through song, dance and skit. Karen Gaffney of the Meta The- 
atre Company performed a skit to excepts of her book, Dismantling the Racism 
Machine, explaining the way that disenfranchisement has worked to divide the work- 
ing class that was once united against the elite class with the construction of race 
as a new social order to create a racial hierarchy. The skit ended with a call for rep- 
arations, the only direct way to answer this injustice. Along with skits, dance was 
another method of discussion that was performed during the event. An interpretive 
dance by Kyle Marshall to Martin Luther King’s speech, “If | would have sneezed” 
was Incredibly moving. | realized while sitting in the auditorium watching his per- 
formance that there are many more ways to hold discussion than simply talking at 
one another. Marshall’s dance spoke to me in a way that panelist would not have 
otherwise. The creative way that RVCC students offered themselves to educate its 
audience was unexpectedly breathtaking. 


Students Remind us, Prisoners in Massachusetts Can Restore their Voting 
Rights in Our Lifetime 

The loss of incarcerated citizens voting rights in Massachusetts aligns perfectly with 
the War on Drugs’ mass incarceration of minorities. There are people incarcerated 
in the state of Massachusetts who were incarcerated during the law change and re- 
member the time when they could cast their ballot before the laws changed during 
the Drug War. The MASS Power Kickoff rally was hosted in collaboration with Eman- 
cipation Initiative, Families for Justice Healing, the African American Coalition Com- 
mittee out of Norfolk Prison and the Harvard Prison Divestment Group. 





Jarrett Drake, PH.D.student from Harvard Prison Divestment Group, explains the 
state process for initiating legislation to MASS Power Kickoff event attendees 


The event was opened up with a recorded speech from El founder, Derek Washing- 
ton who shared that in support of restoring prisoners voting rights, “there must be 
some dignity in accordance with being human”. Organizers were intentional about 
including the voices of their incarcerated members while educating attendees about 


the process that suppressed their voices. Along with breaking down Massachusetts’ 
state legislative process, organizers split attendees into three workshops that fo- 
cussed on preparation for their upcoming committee hearing on April 10 for S.12, 
their Vote for Me Campaign where outside community members vote on behalf of El 
members they are matched with and their Petitioning Campaign for which they’ve 
planned to collect signatures to initiate legislation to go onto the ballot while the cur- 
rent bills go through the slow legislative process. 


Prisoners Urge Students to Lead the Charge in Voting Rights Restoration 

For those in states that recognize this issue where voting rights legislation has yet to 
be introduce | encourage students to form a call to action. Even if it is only a small 
meeting at your university to discuss the issue, the potential outcomes are immense. 
Jailhouse Lawyers Speak, the incarcerated activists leading this campaign have put 
out a call for events during Smash White Supremacy Week, May 12-18th, this would 
be a perfect time to organize events related to their call. 


For educational institutions, like Havard University, that have investments in the 
Prison Industrial Slave complex, students should form a divestment group like that 
of Harvard’s Prison Divestment Group* Students, like Garret and *, took the initiative 
to organize around an issue that they disagree with at their university. Students, as 
the primary funders of their university have the authority and responsibility to call out 
those places where their money is going that they do not approve. 


Prisoners and Students Are More Similar than We Recognize 

College students and prisoners are very similar and students both groups can find 
beautiful empowerment in the connection. Prisoners, ‘like students, are the largest 
population on their campuses that provide the funding and labor necessary to keep 
their institutions running. For collect students their tuition: whether that be from their 
own pocket, their parents, the state/taxpayers through FASFA funds or private 
scholarships and loans; pays the bills at the university. For prisoners their body is 
the product by which the state/taxpayers supply funding to keep imprisoned. Along 
with their presence providing the primary source of funding for their institutions, both 
students and prisoners are the primary source of labor (cheap labor, respectively) 
at their institutions. AS we know from the National Prison Strike’s Demand 2 prison 
slavery is the facet by which every prison keeps its facilities clean, lawns main- 
tained, laundry washed, food served, etc. Many third party groups such big corpo- 
rations like McDonalds, Wal-Mart & Victoria’s secret also profit from paying people 
pennies on the dollar/hour for their labor while incarcerated. As for students, | myself 
was a student worker, paid below minimum wage for my time as a mentor to 
incoming students. Students act as mentors, advisors, low level administrators and 
tour guides. Both groups do so for lower wages than average happily under the as- 
sumption that they are gaining valuable skills for their ‘release’ from their enclosed 
world into the real world once they’re done with their pre-determined residency. 


Student’s obviously are treated with more dignity and respect throughout their tran- 
sition than prisoners. However, like prisoners, they fail to recognize their powerful in- 
fluence within the institution that profits off of them. Studying citizens in partnership 
with incarcerated citizens can radically transform these exploitative systems, begin- 
ning with restoring prisoners right to vote. Both groups recognize the potential vot- 
ing bloc that exists. Many students have restored their faith in the civic process 
through their work on behalf of prisoners rights. | myself, like many millennials grew 
up skeptical of the system, but realizing that in our lifetimes the rights of our com- 
rades inside have been stripped, fuel our desire to engage with the civic process 
through making sure that their rights are restored. — 


Bernie Sanders wants to 
expand voting rights by 
letting people in prison 
vote 


Only two states, including Sanders’s home state of Vermont, cur- 
rently allow people to vote from prison. 


by German Lopez April 8, 2019 | www.vox.com 


Democratic presidential candidate 
Sen. Bernie Sanders (I-VT) speaks 
during a rally at the Fairfield Arts 
and Convention Center on April 6, 
2019, in Fairfield, lowa. Scott 
Olson/Getty Images 


Bernie Sanders over the weekend 
said that more states should let 
people with felony records vote 
while they’re in prison, Kevin Hardy 





reported for the Des Moines Register. 


“| think that is absolutely the direction we should go,” Sanders said during a town 
hall in Muscatine, lowa, on Saturday, after he was asked if people should be al- 
lowed to vote from prison. 


Sanders’s home state of Vermont, which he represents as a US senator, is one of 
two that lets people vote while they’re in prison. Most states prohibit people from 
voting while they're in prison, on parole, or on probation. And two — including lowa, 
where Sanders was speaking — bar people with felony convictions from voting even 
after they've completed their prison, parole, or probation sentences. 


“You're paying a price, you committed a crime, you're in jail. That’s bad,” Sanders 
said. “But you're still living in American society and you have a right to vote. | be- 
lieve in that, yes, | do.” 


Felony disenfranchisement laws, by state 


a Al per pie with feiony Convictions can t vote B Some peop 
a Prisoners and parolees can't vote 


e with criminal ¢ ictions cant vote 


Prisoners, parolees, and probationers can't vote 


rat Everyone can vote 
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lowa Gov. Kim Reynolds, a Republican, is pushing for that to change, advocating 
for a constitutional amendment to let people vote after they've completed their sen- 
tences. But the Republican-controlled lowa Senate has blocked the proposal. 
Sanders isn’t the only Democratic candidate for president speaking on this issue. 
Last month, Sen. Elizabeth Warren (D-MA), one of Sanders’s opponents, said at an 
lowa town hall in Storm Lake that people should be allowed to vote after they com- 
plete their sentences. “While they’re incarcerated, | think that’s something we can 
have more conversation about,” she added. 


As of 2016, 6.1 million people were prevented from voting due to a felony convic- 
tion, the Sentencing Project found. But that was before Florida voters elected to let 
most people with felony records vote after they complete their sentences — letting 
more than 1 million people vote again. 


Since black Americans are more likely to go to prison, these laws have a dispropor- 
tionate impact on black voters: While the overall disenfranchisement rate didn’t 
break 11 percent for any state, more than 20 percent of black voters were disenfran- 
chised in Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia in 2016. 


Courts, including the US Supreme Court, have generally upheld such voting restric- 
tions under the US Constitution’s 14th Amendment, which suggests that the govern- 
ment may abridge the right to vote due to “participation in rebellion, or other crime.” 


The voting prohibition is one of the various collateral consequences of prison, which 
include restrictions on employment and bans on receiving welfare benefits, acces- 
sing public housing, or qualifying for student loans for higher education. 


So not only does prison deprive people of their freedoms while they’re incarcerated, 
but the punishment can follow people for the rest of their lives. 


The extended punishment can sometimes make it much more difficult for people 
with criminal records to regain rights and benefits that would allow them to get a job 
or an education, which might leave them with few options but crime to make ends 
meet. And since black people are more likely to be affected, collateral effects may 
help perpetuate crime in black communities in particular. 


Sanders, who’s spoken out against mass incarceration since at least 1991, wants to 
change that.— 


LEGISLATION 
UPDATE 


BILL | POLICY | CAMPAIGN 
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by Ledyard King March 8, 2019 | www.usatoday.com 





Speaker of the House Nancy Pelosi, D-Calif., speaks about voter rights 
during a joint news conference with Rep. Lloyd Doggett on March 5, 2019, 
in Austin, Texas. (Photo: Eric Gay, AP) 


WASHINGTON - Create automatic voter registration. Force presidents to make their 
tax returns public. Turn over congressional redistricting to independent commis- 
sions. Bar federal lawmakers from settling discrimination cases with public money. 
The House passed a sweeping anti-corruption and government ethics package Fri- 
day that would fundamentally reshape how campaigns are run, how elections are 
conducted and how officeholders conduct themselves. 


The measure, known as the For The People Act or H.R. 1, is a collection of what 
Democrats consider good-government proposals, some of which have been years 
in the crafting. Many Democrats ran — and won - on a platform that called for weea- 
ing out government corruption, curbing the influence of big donors, and restoring 
voter protections to minority communities. The measure was approved 234-193 
along party lines. 


The measure, known as the For The People Act or H.R. 1, is a collection of what 
Democrats consider good-government proposals, some of which have been years 
in the crafting. Many Democrats ran — and won - on a platform that called for weea- 
ing out government corruption, curbing the influence of big donors, and restoring 
voter protections to minority communities. The measure was approved 234-193 
along party lines. 


"H.R. 1 restores the people's faith that government works for the public interest, the 
people's interest, not the special interest," House Speaker Nancy Pelosi, D-Calif., 
said Friday morning on the steps of the U.S. Capitol surrounded by members of her 
caucus. It "is fundamental to a democracy that people believe that actions taken 
here will be in their interest." The bill has no chance to become law. Senate Majority 
Leader Mitch McConnell, R-Ky., said it's a "terrible bill" that he won't give any floor 
time. 
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GOP critics say the measure is an unconstitutional maneuver that would enable 
voter fraud, saddle taxpayers with unnecessary costs and tilt elections in favor of 
Democrats. "This bill is a Democrat push to elect more Democrats and to put more 
money into the pockets of members of Congress and anyone running for election ... 
under the guise of campaign finance reform," said Rodney Davis, R-lIll., the top Re- 
publican on the Committee on House Administration, which handled the bill. 


Here are some of the major components of the bill: 


Expanding the voting pool 

Aside from voting rights, the bill seeks to increase voter turnout by expanding early 
voting, allowing same-day registration and requiring states to set up automatic reg- 
istration for federal elections for eligible voters. The measure also would require 
states to automatically register felons once they've completed their sentences. Cur- 
rently 12 states — Alabama, Arizona, Delaware, lowa, Kentucky, Mississippi, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, Tennessee, Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming — bar automatic 
restoration. And it would require states to permit voters to register on Election Day, a 
requirement Republicans say would make verification harder and lead to increased 
fraud. 


A proposal by Rep. Ayanna Pressley, D-Mass., that would have allowed 16-year- 
olds the chance to cast a ballot in federal elections, was defeated Thursday 305- 
126. McConnell said the moves are unnecessary if the goal is to increase voter 
participation. "What is the problem that we're trying to solve here? We had the high- 
est turnout last year since 1966 in an off-year election," he told reporters Wednes- 
day. "People are flooding to the polls ... because they're animated. They're 
interested. This is a solution in search of a problem. What it really is is bill designed 
to make it more likely that Democrats win more often." 


Curbing special interests, big donors 

The bill attempts to curtail the power of special interests and large donors, a long- 
sought goal ever since the Supreme Court paved the way in 2010 for unlimited cam- 
paign giving in its Citizens United ruling. Congressional candidates who receive at 
least $50,000 from small donors would have those donations of $200 or less 
matched. The bill also requires political parties to divulge their large donors, re- 
quires presidential inaugural committees to list any donor giving more than $1,000, 
bans foreign donations to federal campaigns, and requires disclosure of those be- 
hind online political ads. 


And it would give the Federal Election Commission more power to discipline cam- 
paign committees that violate rules by reducing the number of commissioners from 
six to five (with no more than two from the same party). Supporters of the change 
argue many violations go unpunished because the current makeup — three Demo- 
crats and three Republicans — often leads to deadlock.Rep. Bill Pascrell, D-N.J., 
who has pushed the proposal. "The Constitution faces unprecedented threats due to 
this arrangement." Trump has declined to release his tax returns — despite earlier 
promises he would — saying they're under audit. 


Mandates independent redistricting 

States must redraw their congressional districts every 10 years. Only four — Arizona, 
California, Idaho and Washington — leave the task of redistricting to an independent 
panel. The For the People Act would require every state (except the seven that have 
only one House seat) to appoint an independent commission. The bill is being voted 
on only two months after the U.S. Supreme Court decided it would take up cases of 
potential gerrymandering in two states: North Carolina and Maryland. 


Requires presidential tax returns 

President Donald Trump would no longer be able to keep his tax returns under 
wraps if the bill becomes law. The measure would require presidents, vice pres- 
idents and candidates for the White House to release their annual tax filings. It also 
would require the president and the vice president to file a financial disclosure form 
within 30 days of taking office. Trump's refusal to release his returns, which would 
presumably disclose information about his business empire, has frustrated Demo- 
crats who want the president to follow tradition in releasing them."President Trump is 
now governing while also owning a business with international investments," 


said Rep. Bill Pascrell, D-N.J., who has pushed the proposal. "The Constitution faces 
unprecedented threats due to this arrangement." Trump has declined to release his 
tax returns — despite earlier promises he would — saying they're under audit. The con- 
cept appears to have overwhelming public support. Nearly three of every voters (73 
percent) support removing partisan bias from redistricting, "even if it means their 
preferred political party will win fewer seats," according to the Campaign Legal 
Center. 


Mandates independent redistricting 

States must redraw their congressional districts every 10 years. Only four — Arizona, 
California, Idaho and Washington — leave the task of redistricting to an independent 
panel. The For the People Act would require every state (except the seven that have 
only one House seat) to appoint an independent commission.The bill is being voted 
on only two months after the U.S. Supreme Court decided it would take up cases of 
potential gerrymandering in two states: North Carolina and Maryland. The concept 
appears to have overwhelming public support. Nearly three of every voters (73 per- 
cent) support removing partisan bias from redistricting, "even if it means their pre- 
ferred political party will win fewer seats," according to the Campaign Legal Center. 


Settling discrimination cases 

When Texas Rep. Blake Farenthold was accused in 2015 of sexual harassment, the 
Corpus Christi Republican agreed to pay $84,000 in taxpayer funds to settle the 
claim before resigning from office. A provision in the bill the House is considering 
Friday would prohibit lawmakers from doing just that: using public funds to settle 
any claims of discrimination or harassment. Farenthold was one of several Demo- 
cratic and Republican lawmakers accused of harassment that year though it's 
unclear how many of them may have also reached a financial settlement with their 
accusers. Farenthold agreed to repay the money from his own pocket but never did, 
saying a law governing lawmakers’ conduct appeared to make it “illegal and unethi- 
cal’ to do so. 


Restoring voting rights 

One provision in the bill would restrict the voter-roll purges by states that civil rights 
groups say disproportionately affect minority and low-income residents. Another of 
the bill's many provisions calls for Congress to improve voting protections that civil 
rights groups say have been eroded, notably by a 2013 Supreme Court decision. 
That ruling in Shelby County (Alabama) v. Holder threw out a section of the 1965 
Voting Rights Act requiring states and other jurisdictions with a history of voter dis- 
crimination to obtain “pre-clearance” from federal officials before making election 
changes. Although the legislation to restore that provision, the Voting Rights Ad- 
vancement Act is being handled as a separate bill, Democratic leaders consistently 
cite addressing the Shelby decision as a top priority. The bill proposed by Rep. Terri 
Sewell, D-Ala., and Sen. Patrick Leahy, D-Vt., would help create a record of potential 
voter suppression. The move to restore voting rights comes amid accusations of Re- 
publican voter suppression, especially in southern states where civil rights advo- 
cates say access to the ballot box remains difficult for minorities. "Every citizen 
should have an equal vote," said Rep. John Lewis, D-Ga., a civil rights icon.— 


Silent Stripping & Killing of 
Re-entranchisement Bills 
by Derailing Democrats 


Amani Sawari March 31, 2019 | www.sawarimi.org 





Rep. Gale Chasey and Selinda Guerro defend HB 57 before Committee 


Since the beginning of the year we've been able to create a cohort made up of or- 
ganizers across the country working toward the end of nationwide felony disenfran- 
chisement. We believe that democracy works best when everyone being governed 
within it has the opportunity to be involved in the democratic process, including 
those impacted by the criminal justice system. We cannot expect to rectify the 
countless issues of our ‘broken’ system without listening to the voices of those who 
are trapped within it. 


While each state has different starting points, legislative session dates, and unique 
key players our main in goal is the same: full restoration of citizens’ voting rights re- 
gardless of their incarceration status or their conviction history. Now that a couple of 
states have come to the end of their legislative session in Kentucky and New Mex- 
ico, | want to take some time to conduct an analysis of where we are so far and the 
patterns we are seeing collectively. There’s no way that we can be prepared to suc- 
ceed in this heavy-lift if we do not take the time to learn from what we have accom- 
plished and failed to accomplish thus far. 


Organizers forced to Compromise while Democratic Reps drop the ball 

In New Mexico legislative session ended earlier this month on March 16th. Millions 
for Prisoners (M4P) Organizers were forced to compromise time and time again in 
order to keep their bill, HB 57 introduced by Representative Gail Chasey, alive. In 
addition to having their voting rights stripped while in prison, released individuals 
must complete their probation sentence prior to having their voting rights restored. 
New Mexico’s HB 57 demanded full restoration, along with New Jersey and Massa- 
chusetts, organizers wanted to make sure that incarcerated citizens would have 
their voices heard. 


Sadly, a string of unsettling trade-offs began with a heart watching agreement be- 
tween M4P organizers and centrist Democrats derailing their bill from its original in- 
tention to partial re-enfranchisement in order for HB 57 to be allowed to be assigned 
to a committee. After centrist Democrats whittled the bill down to partial re- enfran- 
chisement, again organizers were forced to compromise in order to have their bill to 
be given a hearing for a vote. After the bill made it successfully through the commit- 
tee hearing with a vote majority vote to pass to the House floor, organizers were 
asked to compromise yet again in order to have their bill heard on the floor. Rather 
than it being introduced as a bill, centrist Democrats wanted to add the bill as an 
amendment to other voting laws that had been introduced. This would be done in 
the hope that the bill would be voted on easily and quickly seeing as there were only 
a few days left in the legislative session. Placing their full trust in their representa- 
tives, organizers agreed to reduce the bill to an amendment. 


While each of the compromises were reluctantly made by organizers on HB 57, de- 
ceitful Democrats failed to bring the bill to the floor for a vote. It rolled on the floor 
schedule for four days straight. With the legislation reduced from a standalone bill, 
once the session ended there was no record of where each representative stood on 
felony disenfranchisement. With it being introduced as an amendment, the bill was 
effectively erased from the floor. After years of organizing, heavy lobbying, passing 
through the committee and countless compromises organizers had been completely 
lied to and swindled out of, not only a chance to have their bill voted on, but also 
conned by their own Democratic ‘allies’ out of the opportunity to know exactly where 
each individual legislator stood on the issue. 


The centrist Democrats who played the field of liberal voters in order to gain momen- 
tum knew exactly what they were doing in their conversations with Right2Vote activ- 
ists. Now organizers would have to wait another two years before the next 60 day 
legislative session. While HB 57 didn’t make it through both houses of the senate, 
the following criminal justice reform bills did and are now in the last phase requiring 
a signature from Governor Lujan Grisham, in order for them to become law: HB364 
(Corrections Restricted Housing Act), HB370 (Criminal Record Expungement), 
HB564 (Probation and Parole Reform), HB 364 (Solitary Confinement Reform), HB 
370 (Criminal Record Expungement) and HB 564 (Probation and Parol). 


Permanent Ban in Kentucky Challenged in Both Houses 

Similarly in Kentucky Right2Vote bills fought for attention in the legislature. Kentuck- 
ians for the Commonwealth (KFTC) organizers competed with hundreds of other 
pieces of legislation in order to make their’s a priority. Currently Kentucky state law 
places a permanent ban from voting on those who are convicted, even after com- 
pleting their prison time and community custody requirements. In order to have vot- 
ing rights restored an individual must petition the governor after a post sentence 
waiting period, resulting in the loss of voting rights for over 312,000 Kentuckians, in- 
cluding 240,000 who've already completed their sentences. 


Kentucky and lowa are the only two states left in the country where even a class D 
felony will result in the permeant loss of an individual’s voting rights. In order to cor- 
rect this issue a change in the Kentucky state constitution is required in Section 145. 
Organizers have attempted to do this through the introduction of HB 70 in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which would automatically restore the voting rights of residents after 
the competition of their parole. While this isn’t our end goal, this is an incredible step 
forward towards ending permanent felony disenfranchisement in the state, restoring 
the votes of 77% of Kentuckians that are currently disenfranchised as a result of 
former convictions. Many of which that have been barred for decades after com- 
pletely turning their lives around, including KFTC member Robert Jones of Franklin 
Country who shares, “I serve in the U.S. military and could be asked to take a bullet 
for this democracy, but I’m not allowed to participate in it...By denying that, it’s really 
denying my fundamental rights.” Another KFTC member, Sandy Holbert shares her 
frustration with Kentucky’s extreme disenfranchisement laws, “I’m a former felon, but 
that’s not alll am. I’m a mother of four, daughter, a sister, a Sunday school teacher, 
a social worker and so much more. When | received notification that | could no 
longer vote...| felt like someone had just stripped me of my voice.” Essentially that’s 
exactly what is being done in this country where millions of people who are partici- 
pating in the institutional, economic and social aspects of society without any right to 
be involved in the arguably most significant aspect of our society, democraticgov- 
ernment which by definition includes the participation all members of the whole pop- 
ulation. 
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Interestingly there was a voting rights restoration bill introduced in both houses of 
congress. Along with voting rights bills introduced in the Assembly another, SB 238, 
was also introduced in the Senate . While SB 238 didn’t make nearly as much pro- 
gress with only two sponsors compared to HB 91, another voting rights bill intro- 
duced by Representative George Brown that had 8 cosponsors and received a 
discussion hearing before the end of the legislative session a few days ago on 


March 28. Like New Mexico in order for either of these voting restoration bills to go 
into effect it would need to pass in both houses as well as be signed by the gov- 
ernor before the end of the session. Thankfully, unlike New Mexico, Kentucky’s legis- 
lature will open back up in January. According to Representative Attica Scott, 
another voting restoration bill will most likely be filed again by the pre-file deadline 
April 28th. 


Multi-Year Effort with the Nationwide R2V Cohort 

In both states KFTC and M4P organizers continue to be committed to restoring the 
voting rights of those impacted by incarceration. A felony conviction should not strip 
anyone of their ability to participate in the civic process of voting, especially within a 
democratic government. Knowing that introducing bills during the legislative session 
isn’t the only way to influence democracy organizers are adding circulating national 
and statewide petitions to restore felon voting rights. 


Along with promoting citizen initiated legislation, elections are also coming up. With 
the Kentucky state governor seat opening during the Kentucky gubernatorial elec- 
tion on November 5, 2019 and New Mexico’s legislators being up for election in both 
houses November 3, 2020 those in support of R2V bills have an opportunity to make 


some significant legislative changes according to legislators actions this year. It’s 
essential that we hold them accountable. Knowing that the restoration of voting 
rights creates political power for marginalized groups we understand that the 


Right2Vote campaign will evolve into a multi-year initiative in many states. Understat- 


ing that the right2vote is a critical aspect of citizenship for both prisoners and for- 








Young Black 


mally incarcerated individuals organizers are committed to restoring those rights 
and through the newly established nationwide collaboration of the Right2Vote Cam- 
paign we know we will move forward, faster together. Anderson, a member of Bos- 
ton DSA, framed her interest somewhat differently, noting that she often finds the act 
of voting incomplete and seeks out “other ways to be political.” 


“Voting can often feel individualized as a process even though you discuss it with 
friends and family,” she said. But her experience in 2018 “felt more collaborative,” 
she said, because it involved “having discussions with someone else about what it 
means to vote, and about the candidates and the issues, and It’s also a direct serv- 
ice that you're trying to provide for someone else to have a choice they wouldn't 
otherwise have.” Anderson recounted that she herself had not paid particular atten- 
tion to the office of state auditor, but that the person with whom she was paired 
cared deeply about that position. “For him, it was the person keeping the Depart- 
ment of Corrections in check, the one with oversight over the system, so it was im- 
portant,” Anderson recalled. “It’s important for the people who are incarcerated to 
have a voice because they are the people who are impacted.” 


Corey, the Emancipation Initiative organizer, noted further that incarcerated people 
also remain impacted by events beyond the criminal justice system. “We've sep- 
arated them from society, but that doesn’t mean they don’t have loved ones who are 
in the community,” she said. “Their loved ones work and go to school in the com- 
munity, they have a stake in what is happening in society, in their kids who are in the 
education system, in healthcare for their families. Folks in prison, against the correc- 
tional system's desires, are still very connected to their communities.” 


Corey told me that the group aims to generate enough interest to pair all people 
who are disenfranchised with someone who retains the right to vote in 2020. Wash- 
ington said that given the disenfranchisement of people in prison, the Emancipation 
Initiative hopes to “get people involved, to get organizations involved, to get families 
involved, getting them to disseminate the information and hold the elected officials 
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ANALYSIS | NARRATIVE | POETRY 


by Jamar Russell | www.jrwritingfreedom.com 


Dodging time on the grind 

Young black, but | give a fuck 

Young black and ex-con, I'm stuck 

My history betrays me 

My record and enslaves me 

Then pictures at the precinct 

My employment history ain't recent 

I'm limited because I'm convicted 
There's a lifestyle to which I'm addicted 
Being institutionalized isn't conducive to 
business 


Myviolent crimes don't easily yield forgive- 


ness 
| got to watch my step 

And | got to stay in line 

| got a hold my breath 

Or I'm doing time 

There's so much time I've missed 

Or that I've spent where | didn't want to 
There's So much money to get 

But | got to do some shit | don't want to 

| got no credit 

And an informal education 

| can read a con like it's second nature 
How the fuck can | use my skills 

Without breaking some rules and making 
some sells? 

Who the fuck wants to hire me? 

What position desires me? 

My patience is forced in jail 

With my freedom can | sit still? 
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Too much time in the box 

A cubicle, | think not 

To these bitches I'm a high commodity 
To real nigggas I'm a prodigy 

I'm a misfit 

They can't deal with it 

I've been for a long time in one place 
So | want to take trips 

| got to report this, | have to report that 
I've got to piss in this 

| have to take shit from that 

I'm too young to see the shit I've seen 
I'm too old to not have these things 

| have got to do some stuff to get some 
things 

Go home to live life under the same 
sentencing— 
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Crime VS Corporate Crime 
and the Truth 


by Asar Imhotep Amen | California Health Care Facility 





As a society we need to reassess our understanding of crime and ask why it is that 
corporate crime advances virtually unhindered, while localized “street crime” has 
become such an obsession for so many. The answer lies somewhere in the mixed 
realm of our own hidden fears and our sense of powerlessness in the face of crime, 
and the immense power of vested interests who gained so much from the current 
situation. 


Corporate crime is endemic the world over. Very few are ever held responsible for 
its devastating effects. It reaches into virtually every aspect of our lives, yet so wide- 
spread is its influence, we are often unaware of its presence. It hits us in so many 
ways from the added-on costs in are supermarkets to the pollutants in the air we 
breathe, from the hidden cost of our banking and financial systems, to the cost of 
medicines we take for our illnesses. The tentacles of corporate crime touch all these 
areas and many more. 


Yet we rarely speak of it, read of it, or hear of it for any sustained period. We have 
become totally preoccupied with individual “street crime”, although corporate vio- 
lence and crime inflicct far more damage on society then all the street crime com- 
bined. Just one major tobacco company, for example, arguably killed and injured 
more people than all the street criminals put together. Public corruption, pollution, 
procurement fraud, financial fraud and occupational homicide inflict incredibly se- 
rious damage on workers, consumers, citizens and the environment. Why on Earth 
is a criminal justice system geared to sifting the poor and minor offenders, pretend- 
ing It is dealing with crime and social harm when all the major harm is being done 
by the hidden rulers of our world, the multinational corporations? 


a major reason for this is the consistent presentation by the media of crime as being 
primarily personal. Through newspaper, radio and especially tabloid talk shows, 
and in the news and entertainment on television, crime is deliberately portrayed in 


manageable portions of murder, muggings, burglaries and theft, allowing the age- 
old notion of scapegoat full rein. 


The public perception of crime is largely shaped by corporate media and tabloid tel- 
evision which focus overwhelmingly on street crime, illegal drug use, robberies and 
theft. If these media devoted proportionate time to the corporate muggings and 
homicides that are carried out through fraud, unsafe products, unserious lending 
policies, pollution, occupational accidents and starvation wages, public perceptions 
would shift to reflect reality more accurately. This will never happen. The same big 
business people who perpetrate corporate crime control the media through colossal 
advertising budgets, cross directatorshios and ownership. 


The actual functions of the criminal justice system are unstated, unacknowledged 
and even illicit. Any Criminal Justice system reflects the values (or lack thereof) of 
those who hold power in society. Thu's criminal law in America has become a politi- 
cal instrument formulated and well enforced by those with status and power against 
those who predominantly are status poor and powerless. 


By and large, our prisons are reserved for those with dark-skin, little money or un- 
conventional lifestyles. The powerful manage most of the time to escape the sanc 


tion of the criminal justice system. Either way they have the means to hire good 
defense lawyers or they are able to make a better impression on juries and judges. 
At another level it's been demonstrated time and again that violations of environmen- 
tal, workplace safety, and other laws by corporations and hospitals are seldom pros- 
ecuted as crimes and punished by incarceration though they kill and maim far more 
persons and rob and damage far more property than street crime committed by 
poor people. 


We are left with the question: what is real crime and who are the biggest criminals? 
Until we start to focus on crime in its global corporate contacts and not restrict our- 
selves merely to the localized street version, we will never learn to identify and grap- 
ple with some of the biggest criminals in our society. And we will never create a 
society with a common good is achieved where people are truly respected for who 
they are, where true justice prevails. — 
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Call for Content 
We NEED Your Voice! 


In addition to publishing content raising awareness about the Right2Vote Campaign 
and its initiatives by providing updates on related legislation and their progress, the 
Right2Vote Report accepts work from prisoners in the form of articles, art and po- 
etry as well as the contribution of stamps.We also work with other nonprofits and or- 
ganizers to amplify your voices. This publication and its campaign are about you 
and our most meaningful contributions come from the inside. For readers interested 
in submitting their work: typed and printed can be sent to the return address or 
emailed to: amanisawari@gmail.com. Please write your return address onto you 
letter in addition to the enveloper 


Discrimonology Grade School Ex- 


periences 

What was school like for you in elementary, middle 
and/or highschool? Did you feel like you belonged? 
Did you trust your teachers? Did you feel like your 
teacher(s) believed in you? Did you feel like your 
culture was accepted at school or in your class- 
room? Did you have someone you looked up to at ANN = 
school? Did you learn about successful people that ised ike you or that were from 
your community? 

Discriminology, a non-profit focused on helping families create more fair and just 
schools using technology, is requesting personal stories/narratives about the edu- 
cational experiences, or lack thereof, that contributed to your development. Discrim- 
inology was founded by DeMar Pitman, also a 2019 Roddenberry Fellow, after 
standing up for two African-American 4th grade girls who were discriminated 
against by their teacher. Your story is being collected to determine what things 
schools can do differently to ensure all students are successful, no matter their race, 
income, religion, and/or gender. 

Image Source: The Milwake Independant 


Break Every Chain Poetry 
Poetic interpretation of the phrase, “Break 
Every Chain”. Break Every Chain is a non- 
fiction book authored by Aaron Greene, 
law student and president of the Black 
Law Student Association. Break Every 
Chain draws the connections between the 
Slave Era, Convict Leasing Era and the 
current era of Mass Incarceration. Poetic 
interpretations are being collected to be 
publihsed in his book to be relased in 
September. 








Embrace Race Blog & Podcast 

Narratives describing the challenges you face patenting, 
raising a family or maintaining relationships while incar- 
cerated for Embrace Race, a national nonprofit that sup- 
ports parents, teachers, and other adults to raise 
children who are thoughttul, informed and brave about 
race; founded by Andrew Grant-Thomas also a 2019 
Roddenberry Fellow. Narrative descriptions are being 
collected to potentially post on Embrace Race’s Blog 
Embrace Race’s blog, along with their facebook page, 
has hundreds of subscribers who are interested in learn- 
ing about the obstacles that familes encounter who are 
impacted by incarcerated. Andrew Grant will also be 
hosting a podcast featuring Amani Sawari in August 
where excepts from submissions will be read to Em- 
brace Race’s listening audience. 

www.embracerace.org & Facebook page @weembrac- 
erace 

Image Source: Prison Policy Initiative 





V.0.1.C.Ed Podcast 


Beginning this month Amani Sawari will be launching a new podcast V.O.1.C.Ed, 
Voices Of Incarcerated Citizens EmpowereD, in order to uplift the voices of those on 
the inside and having conversations as it relates to criminal justice reform, prison 
abolition, the prison-industrial-slave-complex, new legislation and current events. If 
you are interested in being featured as a voice on this podcast please send a letter 
to the return address with topics that you would like to discuss as well as the pro- 
cess for registering a phone number on your contact list. Those who are interested 
in being featured will be sent the call line once they’re approved as a guest. All con- 
versations made on the VOICED call line are recorded to be edited for the podcast. 
Please do not abuse the call line. 


Sawarimi does not provide legal services. Sawarimi is a platform of expression and 
empowerment for disentranchised and marginalized groups, especially members of 
the African diaspora. Amani Sawari is a writer, founder of SawariMi and SawariMe- 
dia, sookesperson for Jailhouse Lawyers Speak and National Coordinator of their 
Right2Vote Campaign with the support of the Roddenberry Foundation. 

Official Site: https://sawarimi.org/right-2-vote-campaign 

Download and print issues of the Right2Vote Report for distribution at http://sawar- 
imi.org/right2vote-report 
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